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ABSTRACT : 
To gauge the effect that different cultural attitudes 
and child-rearing practices may have on-the development of empathy, ) 
the Feshbach and Roe Affective Situational Test for Empathy was _ 
administered to 64 Greek city children and to 60 Greek rural i 
children, all aged six to seven. The empathic responses of the Greek 
. children were compared to those obtained earlier from 46 American 
city children. Greek children were less empathic than American 
children and whereas there was no overall difference in the responses 
of American boys versus American girls, Greek boys were less empathic 
_than Greek girls. These results are attributed to the inhibition of 

the internalization process in Greece, where parents discipline their 
children by rigid and punitive means. The close mother-son ‘ 
relationship, heightened by the fact that Greek fathers seldom 
participate in child-rearing and are usually away from home, may 
further inhibit the internalization process and empathy” n Greek 
i (Author) 
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, : b Social’ theorists have always considered empathy as an important’ 


Meier) ae b ‘ ‘ ' 


dimension of personality and a‘critical element in social understand- 
. "ing and interpersonal transactions. However, «most of the older lit- |" 


, erature is speculdtiye ‘in nature regarding this personality construct 


‘(Mead , 19345 Sullivan, 1953), and only recently has there been an 


*< 


“effort. to empirically gauge ‘its nature .(Feshbach & Roe, 1968; Stotland, 


. 


Shetman, & Shaver; 1971; Borke, 1973; Chandler, 1973). ‘Little is ; - 
known about the specific variables that influence the development of ane \ 
Z ahpathy, though ‘Hof fan 296), Aronfreed (1968).and Feshbach (1975) 
f Jntve speculated that seid cin processes and child- -rearing atti- 
tudes and practices are important determinants of empathic behavior. 
‘this hypothesis could be tested by finding children in this country 


who have been subjected to yadsnally different child-rearing practi- ] 


ces. However, parental socialization procedures in the United States 


in oy oh i a 


have become increasingly homogeneous, and it was felt than an inter- 
cultural study comparing empathy in children from two radically dif+ 
ferent child-rearing environmnets, such as Greece and the United 
States, would better highlight the possible effects of this variable. 
Empathy is viewed as a vicarious affective identification be-\ 
tween the observer and the observed. It is presumed that for em- 


‘sty to occur the a i has to have sufficient cognitive capa- 


- bility ind sufficient, social understanding to correctly identify _ 
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and pauet the affective state of ides staat: POEL S be emo- 
" ehonally capable of vicariously experiencing the affective statg of 

. others. On the basis of this conceptualtzation, Featitach and Roe ’ 

_ (1968) developed the Affective Situation Test for Empathy, siitieh, 

\ consists of two aequences of three slides each, ‘along with descrip- 
tive verbal texts, depicting children experiencing four nitactive 
situations, namely: happiness, sadness, fear, and anger. Immed- 
dately after presentatiea of each of the eight slide sequences, 
the subject indicates his or her fenitigs and is given a poekstes 

we empathy score if the general affective content of the answer 
matches the affective content of the’ slide sequence. . Using this 
test, Feshbach and Roe found that, for a group of middle-class Los 

Angeles children, the' overall.empathy responses of boys were about 

the “same as those of girls, and that both boys ae girls gavarenith 


greater empathic eeqvernes — ‘viewing slide. sequences in which 


the stimulus children: were te the -sané sex as the euyiece child. 


From this it was concluded that similarity hetghtens the aapathix 

"e " response. F ; Y 
e ’ “4 4 

Data from the Feshbach and Roe study are uged here for com- 


‘ “parison with the empathy responses igen obtained ‘from two groups 


of Greek children coming from two different geographical, so0cioecon~ 


omic, and educational backgrounds. 
METHOD > 


Subjects ’ : * 


The Greek city subjects were normal six and seven year old 


é ' ‘ ® 
> 
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ae ‘ * ‘children of both sexes (32 boys and 32 girls) randomly selected from 
& ; the first and second grades of a public elementary, school in Athens. 
* The children came from middle-class background and were of at least 
aNetage intelligence. This group was satactet en it closely 
rf approximated, in so¢ioeconomic background, the previously tested 
46 American city subjects. { 
The Greek rural subjects were 60 normal six and seven’ year, old 
‘ sitidces (30 sane and 30 girls) randomly selected from the first and 
, setond grades of a public elementary school on a remote Aegean ° 


Is}and. The social, economic, and educational level of these 


subjects' parents was considerably lower than that of the Athenian 


‘ subjects. - . . - 


" Material “7 ‘ | 
/ ° 1 
“a The same slide sequences depicting seven-year-olds in one of 


four different affective situations (happiness, sadness, fear, and 


anger), used by Feshbach and Roe (1968) with the American subjects, 


‘slides each for each of the four affects. Two alternate sets of the 
a v 


eight sequences were prepared, identical in content but different | 
in the sex of the stimulus subject. A few minor modifications were 


. made in the narration accompanying the slides shown to the Greek \ 


= a 


children, to remove possible culturai bias. For example, a refer- 


\ 
- . 


ence to Disneyland was deleted. The slides with the Greek narra- \ 


‘tion were presented to a pilot group of seven Athenian and five — "<4 


‘ i \ 


Fo island children who were asked to guess the names of the children . \ 


in the stories and where the children lived. All 12 subjects as- 


signed Greek names tp the stimulus children shown on the slides 


and said the stimulu ‘children came from “around Athens." This 


suggests that the Grpek subjects were not aware of the American 


no » 


origin of the slides ® 


A check on the Bubjects’ ability to comprehend the affective 


situation depicted by the slide stories was made’with 27 of the 


46 rican subjects qs 104 of the 124 Greek subjects after these 


subjects had completed their first viewing and made their own em- 


the second viewing, the subjects were asked 


' 


timulus children in the slide stories felt. 


pathic responses. I 
to describe how the 
All of the American and Greek subjects correctly identgfied the 

emotional situation being experienced by the , 


‘ 


each of the slides. 


e school and tested by the same ‘eae exper- 


imenter. ‘Half of the subjects were stay the set of slide se- 


stimulus child was of the same sex as the 


subject, and half 
4 | 


‘of the opposite se 


“2 content, th 


ented consecuti 


: olor) was “tnterpos 
; _ ediately after the 


re shown slides depicting stimulus children 
In order to heighten the impact of ‘the af- . 
two Pits eaquadian on the same stfect were : 4 
ely. A short task (classifying paper, discs by 


between sequences on different affects. Im- 


presentation of each of the eight slide 
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sequences, the subjects were asked to state how they felt, and th¥ir 
responses were: recorded verbgtin, Subsequently, responses were 
scored such that a point was given for each answer in which the 
general affective content matched that of the dépicted story in 
terms of its negative or positive connotation. Thus, a subject's Sha : : 


= ; total empathy score for all affects would fall within the range 
Ps of 0 to 8.". ‘ge > a 
\ ; = RESULTS” ; = ——= 
| The mean scores and the analysis of variance results are 
shown in Table. Individual comparisons for those ‘effects in 
the analygis of variance which are significant (location, subject 


sex, and subject sex x stimulus sex) indicate that the overall 


mean empathy response for the Greek city children does not differ —- 


significantly from that of the Greek island children, but that roan 
the combined Greek ‘sample was significantly less empathic than 
the American sample, t (158) = 5.52, p <;00000007. The signif- 


icant aatserénen dn the overall analysis of variance between the 


* ~ a 


subject sexes is entirely attributable to the marked difference . ° 
es between male and female responses of the Greek children, =e . vO 8 ee 
t (158) = 3.52, p <-.0003, whereas both sexes in the American — : 


‘ 


sample had almost identical mean empathic scores. : 


vw One of the hypotheses, based on early experience with Amer- 
ican children only, was that similarity between the subject and 
s c the stimulus sex enhances’ empathy (for the American subjects, 


t (158) = 1.90, p << .03). For the Athenian children, empathy’ 


re 


¥ . 


was enhanced’ by’ similarity of subject and stimulus sex, 


t (158) = 1.66, p <.05, but for the Greek island children, ; ® 


this was not a Here, we find that the Greek island boys re- 
sponded less empathically to male stimuli children than to female 
stimuli children, & (158) = 1.69, p <.05, and on the whole, the 
Crack island children's caapeuiine to female stimuli eheliieen was 


significantly more empathic than their responses to male stimuli 


children, t (158) = 2.39, p <.0l. 


- 


Insert Table 1 about here 
DISCUSSION . 
The cross-cultural evaluation does reveal significant differ- 
ences between the empathic behavior of children jh the two coun- 
batee: but the direction of the cinatte: which indicate that 
Greek children are less empathic than American children, can be a 
surprise to those sh picture the Greek as someone who is emo-_ 
tionally expressive, poe, and extroverted. Should not the 
"Dositive” quality of empathy co-exist with the other "positive" 
attributes of Cie Hdeaic wtexnotnat “Thé ‘ariawer “t6 this “qdes tion OD eit Oia aa 
may help clarify both the nature-of empathy and the nature of the 
Greek character. * 7 
Vassiliou's (1969) extensive studies on the transactions of 


the Greek family indicate that one of the salient features of the - 


Greek culture is the dependency that, patents try to foster ,in 


‘ 

‘ a ) 
their children. The mother is the principal’ person who raises 
we 


5 


® a . . : 
the children in Greece, in that the father, if not at’ work, is 
\ 7 . 


usually away from home at the café or the tavern with his 


friends, thus providing very little contact with his children. 


Of particular interest -is the close mother-son relationship, a 


social role which has acquired * revered status in Greece. Male ae 


children are highly valued in Greece and are seen as the embodi- 
ment of, thegentire family's igi othe Greek ther, thedabeed, 
overprotects and vsehudolies her son and tries to keep him emo- 
tionally tied to her, thus inhibiting the derettcrmunt of his own 
independent identity and personality. To foster such dependency 
and subordination, the Greek parents are punitive and restrictive 
whenever the child dares to wantuas any desire to become independ- 
ent, or expresses saiy agai feelings towards the parents. In 
general, the Greek patent's major modes of disciplining a: chil- 
dren are frequent pigarent punishment, threats of punishment, iat 


shaming, with almost complete absence of recourse to reasoning 


vand induction. As a result of such rigid and en upbring- 


ing, the relationship of the chtlaten towards the parents, and 
especially. of. the sons towards the fathers, is characterized by 
negative feutines (Vassiliou, 1969), and there is evidence that 
this kind of child-rearing practices inhibit the cee 
of controls and therefore the development of moral conduct, |of . 
which empathy is considered an integral part. . 


Thus,’ Hoffman (1967); in his report on the effect of + 


socialization practices on the development of moral behavior, 


tion® » - 
} 


ae, 


o.- 
ean! 


states ttiat when a parent asserts his power over a child by the 
use of physical punishment as the primary method of control, 
he davekupacht of moral standards and internalization of coh- 
trols by the child ‘is impeded baaduss power assertion provokes 
, ‘ 
intense hostility in the child and also provides the child wit 
‘the model for quaKasdly. expanaping this hostility. Hoffman 
states thst such power assertion "' ... makes the child's neéd for . 
* love lass salient, and Biicdinns as*an obstacle,to the arousal of 
empathy. finally, it sensitizes the child to the punitive res- : 


ponses of adult authorities, thus contributing to an externally fo- 
e : ; 


cused moral orientation". From the foregoing, it appears that our 


. previous definition of empathy as an ctiveNidentification bet- . 


See ge ae me pe ee 


ween the observer and the observed ‘implies the process of internali- 
zation and introjection of the feelings of others. ‘us, one should 
find empathy associated with the degree eat a person has internali- 
‘ned his experiences “and developed inger Controls to guide his belfa- 
vior. On the other hand, low eripathy/should be associated with a 
. , 

process of externalization and a tendency to project feelings to 
the ‘outside world, as well as a tendency to rely on extemal .autho- 
rity rather than internal controls to woot transgressions. 

The internAlization-extemslacation conception of empathy 

; « * \ ! 
may explain. the frequently cited finding (Feshbach & Feshbach, 
1 = 


1971; Chandler, 1973) of the negative correlation between 


, 


fr? ‘ 


ky 


empathy and aggression ‘or antisocial behavior. The explanation 
proposed here is that aggression, which is usually defined ,as |” 
acting-out inpuisive behavior, is the setnitierad the Hack of 
internal-inhibitory mechanisms which work as controls of aggres- 
sive and antisocial b wns Therefore, ft is not that the pre- 
sence of empathy ae but, Stee both aggression 
* and empathy stem from the degree of internalization of experiences 
and moral judgments. : i. . oF — 
fr There was ample evidence of externalization in the verbatim 
_transcripts of. the Greek children, with frequent critical a 
judgmental remarks about the behavior of the stimulus children. 
The: Greek boys in particular would make such comments as: "He 
is stupid;" "He deserves what he gets because he is not nice like 
me. I would never have done what whe did;" "He isa bad child, . 
that" 8 why ray must have sent the dog to bite him and punish ‘ : ; 
\ hin." sileh comments can be interpreted as the subjects’ tendency 
. to mrt cane from the emotional experience, and instead 
to, project into others ‘their own unacceptable impulses and feel- ‘ 
® y hy ’ ‘ 


ings. The responses of the Greek children alsg indicate a de-, 


f . 
pendency gn authority figures, particularly the mother, mixed 
Py 


with @., fear of punishment, as a aaa i by such comments as: "He 


is hioiay for his mommy 5 but his mommy must have been mean to jet 
him go there and get teste? "He is going to get a’ beating;" o 
“He should go and tell. the truth so the bad child went get the 


- 


e spanking ahd not him." Expressions of jealousy were also preva- : 


’ 3 “1i. 
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Yent in the Greek eid Tdven's: véeponten; particularly the deprived 
‘ones, evidenced by such comments as,'"I am glad he stole ‘the toy. 
Now he will ‘have a toy to atey with too". The ae children were 
verbose, often repeating the entire narrative presented with the 
slides, as if.they had difficulty in detaching themselves from the 
concrete Ginments of the story and abstracting their feelings from 
the situations presented. . . 

The lesser empathy of boys versus gitls in Greece can’ be ex- 
plained in terms of the differential treatment of the’ two wepaes ® 
particularly the close mother-son relationship and’ the*¥elative 
absence and unavailability of the father- figure in everyday trans- 
actions. Glueck and Glueck (1950,: Biller (1970) and Hoffman (1971) 
have shown that for young boys such conditions inhibit internalization 
of values and moral development. | 

On the Greek island, this effect is ee the fact, that 


the ten on the island are usually away on ships during the formative 


years of the children's lives, with the result that boys on the island 
Ld , 7 i 
may have a sex-identity problem, as manifested by their being the only ‘ 


ie 


sub-group who had higher empathy for stimulus children of the opposite 


sex. 
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4 TABLE 1 ’ 
Empathy Mean Scores and Analysis of Variance Results 
Number of 
Score Subjects df F Pp 
, , 4 
Location & 
; Athens _ 4.16 ° 64 
Island 3.90 ° 60 2,158 15,359 0.0001 
5 @ . 
: America 6.61 46 . ~ 
@ . . on hez 
Subject Sex * 
a ? 
Male 4.12 85« ‘ 
a 1,158 8.695 0.004 = 
Female 5.34 85 ‘ 
Stimulus Sex 
. , Male 4.45 85 
; ‘e . 1,158 ~ 1.852 0.172 
’ Female i 5.01." .. 385 
- i 
‘Location X Subject Sex ° 
America, male 6.65 23 
America, female 6.57 23 7 
imines tna ante 32. 2,158 1.967 0.141 
; Athens, female, $5.13 32 
30 
‘ 300C ne 
“7 ° 
43 
42. 


1,158 4.375 0.036 
43 L 
42 a> Big ) 


je eo 


& é 15. 


Location X Subject Sex X Stimulus Sex 


America, male, male 7.42 12 
America, male, female 5.82 1l = 
America, female, female 7.25 12 
inackod, female, male 5.82 11 } 
iiehaaree male, male 3.75 16 ‘ 
Athens, male, female 2.63 16 2,158 0.996 | 0.627 
Athens, female, female , 5.69 16 

-Athens, female, male 4.56 16 

; Island, male, male . 2633. 2 15 . 

‘Taland, male, female 4.00 15 

[jaiends; female, female 5.47 15 

sea tunis, male "3.80 15 ‘ 
; Me 4 
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